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REPORT OF THE MARTIAN EDUCA- os 


TION MISSION TO THE UNITED 


STATES’ 


Every educational system grows out of the culture 
in which it is found. That culture in America is 
democratic. But demoeracy takes different forms in 
different cultures, and diversity within the national 
boundaries is a natural consequence. While diversity 
encourages individual growth and permits the develop- 
ment of a wide ramification of talents which makes for 
great potentialities and also great achievements, there 
are two concomitant dangers. One is that a fine spirit 
of unity will be lost that is difficult to recapture even 
in periods of erisis. The other danger is that differ- 
ences in cultural and economie patterns will result in 
cleavages among social groups and geographical re- 
gions that will mark some groups for special advan- 
tage and eut off others from opportunities which 
should be theirs. 


‘The United States Education Mission to Japan has 
submitted its report to General MacArthur, and mimeo- 
graphed copies have been issued by the Department of 
State. It oceurred to some members of the mission to 
wonder what would be the content of a similarly objec- 
tive and detached report on American education. Such 
4 teport might be made by the fabled man from Mars, 
or better by a mission of 27 Martian educators. The 
Present article may be viewed as a digest of this hypo- 
thetical report. However, although the thinking of any 
or all of the members of the American Mission may be 
reflected in it, the responsibility for its content lies with 
but one of them. 
esses 


WM. CLARK TROW 
PROFESSOR OF EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY, 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


The United States of America has a fine tradition 
of technological achievement which should not be over- 
looked. It had an unparalleled opportunity to develop 
politically during the 19th century, practically un- 
hindered by the quarrels of Europe and Asia, during 
which time its Constitution, now the oldest written 
constitution of any of the greater nations, has gradu- 
ally been readapted to serve what is no longer a small 
agrarian country but one that has become rich and 
powerful. Edicational progress has been remarkable, 
and much of what has been attained is good and should 
be jealously maintained, while that which is bad, obso- 
lescent, or originally intended for other times and cul- 
tures should be eliminated. The people of the United 
States alone ean make the needed changes. It is their 
challenge and their responsibility. If these reeom- 
mendations furnish only guidance and encouragement 
to those willing to exert the leadership, they will have 
achieved their purpose. 

The Aims and Content of American Education. 
Diversity has become almost a fetish in America. 
Each individual is a law unto himself, and his own 
interests, often quite selfish, are paramount. This con- 
dition is probably an outgrowth of the tradition of 
individual liberty to be traced back to the days of the 
Founding Fathers. And while much that is good has 
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resulted, excesses are everywhere in evidence, with the 
result that centrifugal forces are affecting all human 
relationships. There is a lack of harmony, a lack of 
willingness to sacrifice in small ways for the common 
good that comes from the devotion to a common cause. 
Virtue in America is individualistic and, while there 
are noteworthy exceptions, as in the joint efforts of 
members of various religious denominations, labor or- 
ganizations, and political-pressure groups, even these 
tend to be competitive, seeking often the gain of their 
members at the expense of other citizens. 

Unfortunately, the educational system does little or 
nothing to curb the excesses either in its local and 
state organization or in its aims and content. In one 
place, knowledge is emphasized, in another mental dis- 
cipline, here the classical tradition, and there oceu- 
pational efficiency. Pupils are taught in academic 
courses and competitive sports to get ahead, to win, 
almost at any cost, and are punished or otherwise 
humiliated if they are unable to do so. 

Similarly, the principle of diversification operates 
“What I want” 
is considered by many to be ample excuse for the most 
objectionable kinds of behavior, and the regard for 
others which is the basis of courtesy is conspicuous 
for its absence. The schools do little to correct the 
situation with the result that there is little or none of 
that fine feeling for form and propriety found in more 


in the field of manners and morals. 


mature cultures. 

It may be that some of the support that the pro- 
jected program for postwar universal compulsory mili- 
tary training has received is in part due to a recogni- 
tion of the need of greater emphasis on duties and a 


’ However, a peace- 


little less on individual “rights.’ 
time army hardly provides the best training for an 
appreciation of democratic responsibilities. If needed 
changes are made in the military organization, such, 
for instance, as the substitution of competence for 
rank in command positions, there would be little ob- 
jection to voluntary training programs. Undoubtedly, 
many young men would enjoy and profit by camp ex- 
perience, though the military value of any large-scale 
training program, compulsory or otherwise, may well 
be questioned since the development of atomic energy. 

While a broad eurriculum is provided in most city 
schools, adapted to varying individual needs, smaller 
schools eannot support such a differentiated program. 
The mission, therefore, recommends that the many 
archaic, one-room schools be transformed into con- 
solidated schools with transportation provided, as is 
already done in many areas. It further recommends 
that more nearly adequate psychological services be 
provided in all schools to aid pupils in making intelli- 
gent academic and vocational choices and to assist 
them with their more difficult problems of academic 


and social adjustment. 
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Language Reform. A nation is seareely less Jealous 
of its political boundaries than it is of the Vagaries of 
its language. It is, therefore, with a proper feeling 
of hesitancy that the mission makes any recommenda. 
tions touching on this living core of the intellectya) 
life of a people. The English language is a most ex. 
pressive instrument of discourse, drawn chiefly from 
Greek, Latin, and Anglo-Saxon sources with a ric; 
intermixture of American colloquialisms, Its written 
form, however, is exceedingly difficult to master owing 
to a lack of phonetic systematization. It has been 
called to our attention that it would be phonetically 
possible to spell the name Turner, Phtholognyrrh—+ 
as in phthisie, wr as in colonel, n as in gnat, and er as 
in myrrh. Edueated people, writers and others, often 
have to have a dictionary constantly at hand, while 
businessmen are reported to leave the matter of spell- 
ing to their secretaries. It is estimated that at least 
one whole year of time during the elementary-schoo! 
period is spent in teaching children to spell, and to 
read words strangely spelled, which time could be 
saved for more truly educational objectives if a pho- 
netic system were adopted. 

It is, therefore, recommended that a national com- 
mission be set up to inelude scholars, statesmen, pub- 
licists, and others to work out a phonetie system for 
the written language which will be taught in the 
schools and employed in all written media as soon as 
practicable. 

Administration of Education. Diversification and 
centralization are both found often to excess in the 
organization and administration of American educa- 
tion. The advantages of state as opposed to national 
control are great and should be retained. But owing 
to the relative economic poverty of some states, the 
children of such states are denied the educational op- 
portunities of those from regions more richly endowed. 
Since the population of America is highly mobile, the 
rich states as well as the poor suffer. It is, therefore, 
recommended that educational opportunity be equal: 
ized by a system of Federal grants. 

Similarly, certain minority groups, particularly the 
Negroes and the economically underprivileged, because 
of a traditional prejudice, or low incomes, or both, 
cannot enjoy the educational advantages which are 
taken for granted by those in the majority group in 
the middle- and upper-income brackets. This condi- 
tion is recognized by many American educators and 
their efforts to remedy it should be supported. It is, 
therefore, recommended, in harmony with democratic 
principles, that, in the budgetry and other provisions 
for education, discrimination be abolished, and that 
the necessary steps be taken to provide equal educs- 
tional opportunity for all children and youth. 

Such provision would necessarily include great 
flexibility in educational offerings. While high schoo's 
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j colleges are overcrowded, the needs of those of 
é we for whom the traditional academic curriculum 
# suited should be met. For it is largely from 
- ott who are too old to go to the traditional 
sols and too young to be absorbed inio industry, 
’ 1 proportionately large number of delinquents and 
‘ninals are recruited. Their neglect is one of the 
a oversights of the American educational system. 
is, therefore, recommended that opportunities for 
cational education be multiplied and, coupled with 
yeral education, related to the local community and 
japted to the abilities of this group of young people 
at it may contribute to their growth as citizens in a 
ore demoeratie America. 

Private schools should be encouraged but not re- 
wired to maintain standards of democracy equivalent 
) those of the publie schools. Those supported by 
ious denominations should, of course, be privi- 
vl to teach whatever religious dogma they wish, 
" public-school taxes should not be_used directly or 
nlireetly to pay for any part of the expenses of such 
carian education, nor should the regular five-day 
jueational program of the schools in any way be 
tailed by provisions for sectarian indoctrination. 

















hurch and state must remain separate, for when the 





ptter supports the former, freedom is lost. 

Teachers and Teacher Education. Except for the 
iback during the war period, the academic and pro- 
sional training of teachers in America has been 
ustantly improving. Many of the larger school 
tems require one year of graduate collegiate study 
wr their high-school teachers. However, the lack of 
juilar requirements in smaller high schools and for 
ementary schools generally is evidence of a lack of 









ppreciation of the professional training needed. As 
result many school teachers operate on a trial-and- 





tor or On a personal or emotional basis, with little 
rolessional competence and with insufficient under- 
aiding of the nature of child growth and adjust- 


ent 







As a consequence, family conflicts are often 
iieusified instead of being reduced, and desirable at- 
Htudes as well as basie knowledge and skills that might 
‘acquired by the pupils are lacking. 

Furthermore, the demoeratic principle of equal pay 
er equal work has been taken advantage of by selfish 
Herests in American communities with the result that 


ter 








1 only women teachers ean be procured for the 
wlaries offered. The result is that the schools are 
verteminized. It is recommended that a strenuous 
tupaign be initiated so to raise the standards of 
“uuneration that at least half the teaching positions 
‘American junior and senior high schools and a 
rusiderable number in the elementary school, par- 
an in the upper years, be filled by men. 

‘ue enlightened central and state governments 












ean correct the evils mentioned above, the eoncentra- 
tion of power in the hands of local administrative 
officers is a local matter and is a consequence of faulty 
training. It often deprives teachers and pupils alike 
of that experience in democratic living that is essen- 
tial for the growth of a demoeracy. Principals and 
superintendents 'of schools frequently dominate the 
teaching staff in the most autocratic manner, render- 
ing their discussions and actions futile. The auto- 
cratic procedure is handed to the teachers who, in 
turn, order the pupils about in the most dictatorial 
fashion. This has been observed not only in classes, 
but also in the handling of student-body organizations 
and student councils. It is, therefore, recommended 
that schools of education, normal schools, and more 
enlightened school systems organize traveling teams 
made up of skilled teachers to visit the more back- 
ward schools, give demonstrations of democratic meth- 
ods, and hold discussions with the administrators and 
members of the teaching staff to explain the purposes 
and techniques of education in a democracy. 

The weaknesses in American education that have 
been mentioned are due in part to the transitional 
stage in which teaching finds itself. It is on the 
threshold of becoming a profession. That it may pass 
over the threshold and take its proper place with the 
other professions, it is recommended (1) that proper 
remuneration be paid to teachers in order that com- 
petent men and women may be drawn to teaching in- 
stead of away from it, (2) that professional education 
be removed from the undergraduate to the graduate 
years, and (3) that the administrative separation of 
teacher preparation from the control of traditional 
academie departments begun earlier be accelerated. 

Adult Education. Attitudes of tolerance and good 
citizenship acquired in school can be shattered by the 
ignorant stereotypes of baser elements in the com- 
munity unless definite steps are taken to avoid it. To 
this end, and that adults may learn what earlier tradi- 
tional schools did not teach them of enjoyable and 
profitable ways of spending leisure time and of effec- 
tive community living, it is recommended that schools 
and colleges open their doors after school hours to the 
adults of the community, that extension programs in 
shops, laboratories, gymnasiums, and classrooms be 
set up, that radio and motion pictures provide enter- 
tainment and instruction, and that community forums 
be organized for the discussion of social and political 
problems under able leadership along lines that will 
make for better local national and international under- 
standing. 

Higher Education. The colleges and universities of 
America have experienced a phenomenal growth while 
balaneed on the horns of a dilemma. In general, 
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they have sought to maintain the narrow classical 
tradition, and at the same time they have nurtured 
a rich scientifie and technological development, which 
is largely responsible for the wealth of America and 
the successful part it has played in two world wars. 
However, as a consequence, the American college grad- 
uate, whether acquainted with some of the “best that 
has been thought and said,” or technically proficient 
in some scientific or engineering specialty, has, as a 
rule, remained insular and relatively uneultured. The 
compartmentalization of courses, out of which aca- 
demic bricks American higher education is built, 
elected on the basis of departmental pressures and stu- 
dent whims, has aggravated the situation. 

It is, therefore, recommended that a national com- 
mission of scholars and scientists, with advisers in 
various fields of public endeavor—business, industry, 
labor, government, ete.—study the question of what 


ART CRITIC AS TEACHER 


WITHIN the past thirty years, art has been taught 
in our colleges by the archaeologist or classical scholar, 
in which case the department was named Art and 
Archaeology; by the art historian in a department 
called History of Art; and, currently, by the art critic 
and artist who expound their ideas in a department 
of Fine Arts. Each of these changes has moved the 
study of the arts to a more central place in the college 
program. As we restudy the college program for a 
new day, it may be useful to reconsider the place of 
art criticism and the art critic, whether we take the 
position of those who favor a “core” curriculum in 
the belief that seed values are strengthening, even if 
not palatable, or those who ask, “Who wants to eat 
a core,’ and maintain that adolescents are capable of 
choosing their own courses wisely. Many of the ob- 
servations to be made apply with appropriate change 
of illustration and interpretation to literary art and 
to musie, but such considerations are not our present 
concern. Nor is the matter of so-called practical art, 
except as an integrated part of a college program— 
more on this last point will come later. 

For a running start on the present diseussion it may 
be desirable to begin with the essential categories of 
human experience, which are often listed as science 
(or philosophy or Wissenschaft), in which the basic 
concept is that of knowing, of art with doing as the 


essence, and of religion, the realm of being. Thence 


one may proceed to the categories of education, as- 
suming that in a sense knowledge will take a kind of 
priority or proprietorship, in so far as education must 
deal with communicable experience. 


Here the cate- 
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kind of education is of most worth. Already a } 
ginning has been made. But the answer myst not 
in terms of narrow elassical traditionalism, nor on # 
basis of pressure and academic politics. From 

understanding of the complex structure of Amoricg 
culture and from the experience of participation 

its varied activities, the scope should be broadened 
include a knowledge and appreciation of the thoug 
and accomplishment of other peoples. Only thus « 
misunderstandings among nations be eliminated 4 
a world community really be established. The colles 
and universities have a responsibility which the wo 
of the commission recommended above wil! emphasig 
and its recommendations should be influential jp 
couraging needed change. As never before, the wo 
is on the brink of disaster, which may be avoided op 
by active, determined, and informed leadership, whi 
the colleges and universities ean and should provid 


By 
W. S. RUSK 


PROFESSOR OF FINE ARTS, WELLS COLLE 
AURORA-ON-CAYUGA, N. Y, 


gories may be listed as science in a more specific sen 
than used above, with experimentation, analysis, a 


induction as its characteristic methods; social studig 


in which interpretation, understanding, and integ 
tion take precedence over statistical methods; and « 
in which expression, synthesis, and deduction r 
Finally, in the realm of aesthetic experience, the w 
of art, the observer, and the’ artist are related in 
shifting equilibrium, the work of art taking a p 
mary place in classical periods, the artist in roman 
periods, and the observer, either as individual 
group, in such periods as those of primitive societ 
or of widely unified cultures, such as the medi 
European. 

Within the program of the college curriculum, 94 
erally approved by supporters of the liberal-arts 1 
of education, the fine arts are studied, or pursued, 
criticism and as design. Considering criticism 4 
one must distinguish two aspeets of it, that of co 
lation providing an integrating medium for the ent 
liberal program, and that of appreciation providing 
synthesis of education and life within the scope 0! 
student experience. 

As a correlating ageney, one need not g0 beyd 
rather obvious illustrations. The problems of hous! 
of TVA developments, of “Greenbelt” villages ¢a” 
examined by the student adequately only if he's 
tegrating a sociological and an aesthetic interes: 
art is an expression of a culture, if, for example, M 
is right when he says medieval art is a scrip! *4 
eulus, and an iconography, art and history @re kindy 
disciplines. When, in a study of aesthetics, the s 
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nt asks what is beauty, are there standards for 
joments, does aesthetic value lie in the work of 
sor in the mind of the observer, he is merely see- 
with his mind what in the art class he has looked 
with his eyes. 

The correlations of art and the sciences of the 
llege curriculum are also numerous. For the psy- 
ology student, the value of art in the edueation of 
Hol scents, as a field for measuring responses, as a 
pPY hunting ground for theories, now empathic and 
pw gestaltie, is patent. The study of root triangles, 
rhythmie curves, of golden sections in decorative 
sin interest the student of mathematics and art. 
» examinations of pigments in the chemistry lab- 
atory, of X-ray techniques in the physies labora- 
ry, and of art forms in nature in the biological lab- 
story help the students to paint permanently, to 
periment with eonfidenee, and to employ the whole 
ge of natural forms as a stimulus to their imagi- 
tons. 

But the other aspeet of art criticism is the more 
ential and distinetive one. Through appreciation, 
¢ teacher aims to encourage in the student an under- 
pnding of, a sensitiveness to, and an insight into, 
rks of art, the formalized quintessence of human 
pirations. The result, ideally, should be apprehen- 
n, comprehension, and appropriation, and, when 
ark Hopkins and the student move from the ends of 
ir log to the center, stimulation to a fuller life 
pable of contributing more richly to a demoeratic 


rety. 





The design courses in the liberal-arts program 
ould not attempt to train artists, any more than the 
fer departments train lawyers or engineers. A re- 
med art-school curriculum should do that, or a 
ordinate college of a university. But they should 
wide training in the co-ordination of eye and hand 
d mind, in techniques, in understanding through 
ing, and in a means of expression for a developing 


rsonality, 


7 









While the cognitive aspeets of art criticism must be 
pi in mind in a eollege program, the basic fact that 
mis seen and not words heard provide the key to 
Mlerstanding must be continually stressed. Any 
mber of illustrations might be cited. The art eritic 
BY acquaint the student with the varied techniques, 
r limitations, and their potentialities when mas- 
re. He will make elear to the student that arts 
classified as major and minor according to the 
‘ure being considered. He will bring out the basic 
portance ot craft in all art creation. For example, 
medieval miniatures painted for the Duc de Berri, 
F stained glass of Chartres, Persian pottery, the tex- 
“ot Tiahuanaea eannot be understood without 
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leaving the student with a wider horizon and at least 
an elementary knowledge of a new universal languagé. 
In our own day the newspapers, the periodicals, the 
lavishly illustrated books on our ways and deeds 
show the interpenetration of our slab architecture, 
the cantilever construction of plant forms, views down 
elevator shafts or through high-speed wind tunnels 
constructed for aviation tests, the abstract designs 
made by shadows on curtains veiling our glass walls 
—all legitimate materials for understanding art 
through sensing of art forms. 

A second type of illustration comes to mind if the 
approach being made is that of art as the expression 
of culture. Giotto’s freseo of “St. Francis Preaching 
to the Birds,” or “The Miracle of the Spring,” brings 
to mind the medieval world, when pantheism, a tenu- 
ous distinction between the natural and the miracu- 
lous, and a naiveté which expressed itself with utmost 
sophistication would be a case in point. El Greeo’s 
“View of Toledo” brings the world of the Inquisition 
to one’s attention, where the conflict of races, of 
religious beliefs, and of human personality is ex- 
pressed with licking brush strokes, sulphurous colors, 
and the reeling insight of a mystic among painters. 
The contemporary American point of view may be 
illustrated with a Marin print: “Maine Islands,” for 
example. The direct expressiveness of the technically 
brilliant water color, with its zest for life, its keen- 
ness of sense reaction to a sparkling summer morning, 
the dazzling sunlight, the receding island masses, the 
glinting waves, is indeed indicative of the artist’s 
ability to transfer to plastic form an integrated sense 
experience. Once more, the daily paper gives in- 
numerable contemporary illustrations of the phe- 
nomenal expanse of the world of sense experience 
opening to the artist as radar and atomic energy and 
stratospherie flight are explored. 

But again, most specifically, the art critie should 
help the student appreciate art directly. We might 
cite a single element, that of space. The ideal space 
suggested in a Chinese drawing, the real space of a 
Breughel painting, the dynamie space of the bird’s- 
eye view now being experienced for the first time, are 
pertinent. With space problems in suspension, the 
art eritie may contrast the significant form charac- 
teristic of the West, where walking and looking are 
the ordinary sources of our sense of space, with the 
suggestive form of the East, where sitting and con- 
templating are the usual concomitants, and, finally, 
with the dynamie form of the One World, where 
moving through relatively empty space with the speed 
of light promises to be the normal milieu of the artist. 
Perhaps it is too early to look for the artist who has 
interpreted this new, unified world. But Kandinsky 
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with his studies of light and space and form in dis- 
integration and reorganization may suggest one of the 
possibilities, 

The .conelusion the art critic might reach, then, 
would be that art instruction supplies the synthesis 
in a college program, all too analytic, even while he 
agrees wholeheartedly that both synthesis and analysis 
are needed for the training of Personality—id, ego, 
In the much discussed Harvard re- 
? it may 


and superego. 
port, “General Education in a Free Society,’ 
be regrettable, even if understandable, that the writers 
do not stress the value of religion as one of the inte- 
grating mediums they seek between the common and 
But it is well-nigh 
incredible that they pass so hurriedly and vaguely 


the special phases of education. 


over the uses of the art courses, both eritical and 
A field where 


the individual may readily seek wholeness and where 


practical, to serve a similar purpose. 


he has a free pass to the entire range of human ex- 
perience and aspiration would seem to be Eldorado 
The field of art 


for the integer-seeking pedagogue. 


aa oo 
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is custom-made for those attempting to assist g y 
dent to think logically, to communicate clearly, 
judge wisely, and to discriminate nicely, Indeed, ; 
the studio through doing, the student moves fy, 
knowing to being. 

True, the art critic does not know what art j 
he leaves that problem to the philosopher. By; } 
knows that through art man has reached Personality 
by it he has recorded his memories, measured } 
achievements, and glimpsed his goal. Through it tj 


all 


subconscious levels of his being have been ¢larifa 
and focused on his aspirations. Art has ever brid 
the gaps between the animal and the human bei 
and the god. 

The art eritie has the privilege, even if it js ; 
second hand, of seeing the world ever renewed, anj 
as he yearns to share his delight, he is someting 
annoyed, often amazed, and always subject to mi 
giving, as he teaches without being at all sure thai a 
and art appreciation ean be taught, for the wind « 
bloweth where it listeth. 





SOME NEW ISSUES IN HIGHER EDUCATION 

THE widespread attention that is being devoted to 
the education of veterans is not more than the vet- 
erans deserve. Systems of guidance and counseling 
are being developed to see that they receive the edu- 
Extensive 
building operations have been undertaken; those to 


cation most appropriate to their needs. 


house veterans may be temporary, but some represent 
The lean 


years of the depression and war periods have yielded 


permanent additions to existing facilities. 


to an expansion the extent of which was not generally 
anticipated three years ago. To the difficulties of ac- 
commodating all the veterans who would like to take 
advantage of the G. I. Bill of Rights is added the 
problem of admitting recent high-school graduates. 

There 


is one, however, which has not received the attention 


All these issues have been widely discussed. 
that it demands. This issue is the effect on the in- 
structional staffs. The depression and the war years 
seriously affected the number of students who might 
otherwise have enrolled in graduate schools and pre- 
pared for teaching in colleges and universities. The 
deferment or exemption of science students from mili- 
tary service and their continued study in graduate 
schools or in research associated with the war effort 
might have been expected to provide an adequate 
source of supply of college teachers, but the oppor- 


tunities in nonaecademie oceupations for well-trained 
scientists have seriously interfered with that source. 
Some potential college teachers undoubtedly profited 


from their experience in certain branches of t 
Armed Forees and in the services associated with ther 
In general, however, the supply of candidates { 
teaching posts in many areas is inadequate for tl 
demand. This situation will undoubtedly be correcia 
in a very few years. 

There is yet another aspect of the problem that ca 
for attention, and that is the effect on faculties 
the increased burden of instruction, owing either t 
an increase in the number of teaching hours or tot 
larger size of classes. The older members have bare 
had time to recover from the strain of the acceleraid 
programs. The question is whether adequate time 4 
energy will be left for productive research and schola 
ship, difficult enough to earry on with a normal tead 
ing load. This is a serious problem as much 1n t 
immediate present as for the future which seets | 
promise a new era in higher education. It is not! 


early to begin to look ahead and plan for the tu 
2 : Seetth Ts 

when the problems of educating veterans will ha 
turne 


disappeared and normal conditions will have re 
in the field of higher education.—I. L. K. 


MINIMAL SALARY ASKED FOR NEW YO 
STATE TEACHERS | 

Tue New York State Council of School Supe" 
tendents representing the eity and village sup 
tendents of the state, at its annual meeting Septem 


25, unanimously adopted the following resolution: 


Whereas, it is generally recognized by the public 
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sho leaders of the state and nation that the low pay of 
a ners has become a national disgrace and is now harm- 
no the welfare of children and is threatening the eco- 
es and political future of the nation, and 

Whereas, thousands upon thousands of able teachers 
have left the teaching profession, and 

Whereas, the number of more able high-school gradu- 
ates who wish to enter teaching, especially at the ele- 
mentary level, is decreasing at an alarming rate, there- 
fore be it 

Resolved, by the council .. . that the 1947 Legislature 
of New York State be requested to take immediate action 
+) fix the minimal annual salary of every public-school 
teacher in the State of New York, outside of the City 
of New York, at not less than $2,400, effective imme- 
diately, with provision for at least eight annual inere- 
ments of not less than $150 each, and with further pro- 
vision that each teacher shall be placed on that step of 
the new salary schedule now held on the present local 
salary schedule, and be it further 

Resolved, that the 1947 Legislature, in this emergency, 
be requested to make available to the local boards of 
education or school-distriet trustees the funds necessary 
to meet this additional cost, and be it further 

Resolved, that the 1947 Legislature be requested so to 
adjust the state-aid formula that the increased cost will 
not be an added financial burden to the school districts, 
and be it further 

Resolved, that the council . . . pledges its support and 
co-operation in the furtherance of similar legislation 
designed to meet the salary needs of the teachers of the 
City of New York. 


DISCOVERING ABILITY 

In Leaflet No. 33, September, 1946, issued by the 
Bureau of Cooperation with Educational Institutions, 
University of Michigan (George E. Carrothers, di- 
rector), attention is directed to the prospective serious 
shortage of professional workers and to the respon- 
sibility of high-school teachers for finding talented 
young people. The following is a summary of the 
article : 

1. Every profession and skilled occupation is searching 
for capable youth, 

2. The high-school age is the optimal time to discover 
ability. 

3. Many capable boys and girls in their teens do not 
know how eapable they are. 

4. Many capable youth are planning to go only through 
high sehool since (a) college education today is very ex- 
pensive; (b) they do not realize that they could and 
should go on; (¢) the family is not interested in further 
education for their children; (d) no one has as yet shown 
them the advantages of continuing their education; (e) 
they have not been brought face to face with the tremen- 
dous shortage of manpower in the world today. 

». Teachers in high schools have better opportunities 
wie any other adults to discover talent among modern 
youth. 


The question: Why not make a special effort to discover 
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talented youth, then to suggest their names to school ad- 
ministrators, to college deans and admissions officers, and 
to committees with funds available for scholarships? 


INTERNATIONAL STUDENT GRANTS MADE 
BY THE AAUW 

Tue American Association of University Women 
has made 39 grants to women students from European 
countries to enter American colleges and universities 
this year. Some of the students are coming on re- 
search fellowships which are a long-established part 
of the association’s program; 33 will receive emer- 
gency International Study Grants raised by the 
AAUW reconstruction project for 
women of the liberated countries. Applicants were 
recommended by federations of university women in 
the countries formerly occupied by the Germans, and 
final choice was made by the AAUW Committee on 
Fellowship Awards. The AAUW in making these 
awards has a twofold purpose: to promote better 
international understanding and to provide for each 
of the women the special training that will enable 
her to help in the rehabilitation of her homeland. 
The AAUW provides the funds to cover expenses of 
a year of study. In many instances, governments pay 
the cost of transportation, and colleges and universi- 
ties co-operate by remitting tuition. 

The countries and the number of students from each 
are as follows: Norway 5; Holland 4; Belgium 4; 
Denmark 5; France 9; Britain 2; Luxembourg 3; 
Poland 3; Czechoslovakia 1; Greece 2; and Yugoslavia 
2. Many of the students were active in resistance 
movements; all had their studies interrupted by the 
war. 


as a postwar 


READING-CLINIC INSTITUTES AT 
TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 

THE reading-clinic staff, department of psychology, 
Temple University (Philadelphia), will sponsor three 
institutes during 1947: two one-week institutes for 
professional workers and a one-day institute for par- 
ents. Procedures and materials on remedial and cor- 
rective reading will be discussed and demonstrated at 
the midwinter institute (February 3 to 7), and devel- 
opmental reading at the summer institute. 

A three-year evaluating program will be initiated 
with the 1947 institutes. For 1947 the emphasis will 
be on the general-language approach to the reading 
problem; for 1948 on the content-area approach; 
and for 1949 on the semantie or meaning approach. 
The theme for each year was selected to guide the 
organization of the remedial, corrective, and develop- 
mental institutes. Nationally known specialists will 
conduct seminars, demonstrations, and evaluations. 
Further information may be obtained from Emmett 
A. Betts, director of the reading clinie, Temple Uni- 
versity. 
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THE INAUGURATION OF FRANCIS T. 
SPAULDING AS COMMISSIONER OF 
EDUCATION FOR NEW YORK 
Francis Trow SpavuLpInG, former dean, Graduate 
School of Education, Harvard University, will be in- 
augurated as president of the university and com- 
missioner of education of the State of New York at 
the 80th Convocation to be held on Thursday, October 
17, 1946. The afternoon session will be devoted to 
addresses of welcome to new college and university 
presidents and to eity, village, and district superin- 
tendents who are newly appointed on returning from 
military service, and to addresses by John E. Wade, 
superintendent of schools, New York City, Thomas 
J. Watson, president, International Business Machines 
Corporation, and Claude L. Kulp, superintendent of 


schools, Ithaca. At the evening session following the 


Notes ad News 
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dinner of the Regents, addresses will be given by the 
Reverend Robert I. Gannon, president, Fordham [yj. 
versity, and president of the Association of Colleges 
and Universities of New York State; by Governor 
Thomas E. Dewey; and by Dr. Spaulding, following 
his induction by Chancellor William J. Wallin. 

On Wednesday, October 16, it is planned to give 
suitable recognition to the long and invaluable service 
of George M. Wiley, who retired recently as assistan; 
commissioner in charge of instructional supervision, 

On the morning of October 17 a conference on rural 
education, organized by Assistant Commissioner J, 
Cayce Morrison, will be held. During the convocation 
the State Museum will display a diorama presented by 
the State Teachers Association and illustrating the 
association’s first century of service (1845-1945), 
The State Library will also display special exhibits, 





Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

FraNK Louis Hayes, former director of physical 
education, Marietta (Ohio) College, who recently re- 
turned after four years of service in the AAF, has 
been appointed administrative assistant to the presi- 
dent of the college and to the business manager. 


THE REVEREND JoHN M. WALSH, a captain in the 
Army Chaplain Corps, has been appointed dean of 
men, the Catholie University of America (Washington, 
D. C.), to sueceed the Reverend Edgar A. Long, O.S.B., 
who will devote all his time to his work as assistant 
professor of German language and literature. Eugene 
P. Willging, former librarian, University of Scranton 
(Pa.), has succeeded the Reverend James J. Korten- 
dick, S.S., as assistant librarian. Father Kortendick 
will give full time to his duties in the department of 
library science. 

Tuomas E. Twerro, chairman of the division of 
social science, Morningside College (Sioux City 20, 
Iowa), has been appointed dean of the college to suc- 
ceed William John Searborough, whose appointment 
as president, West Virginia Wesleyan College (Buck- 
hannon), was reported in ScHooL AND Society, Sep- 
tember 21. 

Ursan H. FLEEGE, whose appointment as assistant 
director, Workshop on College Organization and Ad- 
ministration, the Catholic University of America, was 
reported in ScHoot anp Socrety, March 30, has been 
named dean of New Mexico Highlands University 
(Las Vegas) and head of the department of education. 


Earu S. Fuiuprook, professor of marketing, Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, has been appointed dean, College 


of Business Administration, to sueceed John D. Clark, 
who has accepted an appointment to President Tru- 
man’s Economie Advisory Council. 


G. E. SHANKEL has been appointed academic dean, 
Atlantic Union College (South Laneaster, Mass.), to 
sueceed Godfrey T. Anderson, whose appointment as 
president, La Sierra College (Arlington, Calif.), was 
reported in ScHooL anp Society, August 10. 


JOHNSON Eppy FarrcHi.p, formerly a member of 
the department of geology and geography, Hunter 
College (New York City), who served for four years 
in the AAF, has been appointed dean of men in the 
eollege’s branch in the Bronx, which has been turned 
over to 1,000 servicemen. 


Tue following were recently appointed to the staff 
of Albany (Ga.) State College in keeping with the 
program of expansion: Richard Langston Jeffreys, 
dean; Bessie B. Drewry, assistant librarian; Bernice 
Jeffreys, matron of Davis Hall; and Ophelia E. An- 
drews (art), Josephine J. Jackson (commercial edu 
cation), William H. Dennis (edueation), Keturah E. 
Whitehurst (English), Mae T. Alexander and Eddye 
Queen Brown (home economies), Henry A. Ryan 
(Romance languages), Rose F. Bernard (music), 
Dolores King (physical education), Ozora KR. Wys- 
inger (social science), and Julius T. Smith (science). 


Luoyp C. Foaa, assistant professor of microscop!¢ 
anatomy, Boston University, has assumed his post % 
registrar, School of Medicine, succeeding Burnham 
S. Walker, professor of biochemistry, who has been 
named chairman, division of medical sciences, Grad- 
uate School. 
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Dean McCoy, former secretary of the Adult Edu- 
cation Couneil of Denver, who served as director of 
personnel in the European theater for the War Ship- 
ping Administration, has been appointed director of 
adult education, University of Denver. Mr. MeCoy 
vill also be in charge of the programs in higher edu- 
cation designed for veterans and others who are un- 
able to attend daytime classes. 


Mary R. SrapLETON has been appointed to the 
newly ereated post, ¢o-ordinator of freshman activi- 
ties, Brooklyn College. The college has initiated a 
“starter service” for freshmen who have “situations 
to meet that are peeuliar to them since they are un- 
familiar with the college.” Miss Stapleton, who has 
had considerable experience in personnel work, will 
direct the new service. 


Tue following appointments at Simmons College 
(Boston 15) were announeed late in September: Erna 
Goettseh Anderson, director of health; assistant pro- 
fessors, Sarah Landau (economics) and Seymour 
Orville Baker (physies); and instructors, Marjorie 
Marie McKinley (institutional management), Elizabeth 
Stevens Anthony and Caroline Schaufus (biology), 
Evelyn Swaim Roth (clothing and design), Margaret 
Bonney Milliken, John Greist Hanna, and Richard §. 
Beal (English), David Whitney Blakeslee and Emily 
Siout Evers (retailing), Anne Pettingell Satterfield 

athematies), Margaret Anne Seratchley (Spanish), 
and Claudine Masha (physies). In addition the ecol- 
lege has appointed 22 special lecturers, instructors, 
and assistants to eare for the enrollment that has in- 
creased by 20 per cent. 


Ar Rosary College (River Forest, Ill.) the following 
received appointments in September: Anna Bach 
Koenig, direetor of physical education; the Reverend 
John Edmund O’Connell, O.P., chaplain and instrue- 
tor in religion; Robert Heywood, lecturer in aestheties; 
usiruetors, Mareelle Bessaud (French), Irene Dillon 
sociology), Helen North (classical languages), Sister 
M. Albertus Magnus, O.P. (history), and Sister M. 
O.P. (philosophy); and Sister Marie 
assistant in chemistry. 


Frederic 1s, 
Paula, O.P., 


Tae Reverend Cuartes H. HEmMsaru, pastor of 
the First Baptist Chureh, Evanston (Ill.), has been 
‘ppointed professor of religion and director of publie 
ations, Spelman College (Atlanta). Dr. Heimsath 
also give courses in ereative writing and Amer- 
lean n lit iterature, 


Warren HH, GARDNER, whose appointment as di- 
_ of clinieal services, Cleveland Hearing and 
_ Center, Ine., affiliated with Western Reserve 
versity, was vepanieal in ScHoo. AnD Society, July 
“1, 1945, has announeed that Dorothy M. Ayers, an 
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acoustic technician, has been appointed to the staff of 
the center to give tests in the newly established lear- 
ing-aid bureau, of which he is also the director. 


GeorGe P. Boreuum has been appointed chairman 
of the department of French, Wayne University 
(Detroit). Other appointments announced recently 
include: Maurice T. Price, associate professor of 
sociology; Stephen W. Mamchur and William Josiah 
Goode, assistant professors of sociology; Henry A. 
Baker, instructor in sociology and anthropology; and 
as teaching fellows for the fall term, James B. Me- 
Kee, Richard V. Marks, Chris Piluras, Irving Rosow, 
and Lester F. Sehmidt. Norman Daymond Hum- 
phrey has been promoted to an associate professor- 
ship, and Melvin M. Tumin, to an assistant profes- 
sorship, in the department of sociology and anthro- 
pology. 

Tue following have been appointed to the staff of 
Illinois State Normal University (Normal): Marie 
M. Dirks, professor of home economics and head of 
the department; associate professors, Robert I. Brig- 
ham and Earl H. Peterson (English) and Frances P. 
Hoffman (physical education); assistant professors, 
William E. DeClark (English) and Delma E. Hard- 
ing and Margaret R. Murley (biological science) ; and 
instructors, Helen McEwen (business education), Ann 
Marie Obsajko (social science), and D. B. Leonardelli 
(general science). 

E. E. Ericson, professor of English, the University 
of North Carolina, has been appointed chairman of 
the division of humanities at the Fort Devens branch 
of Massachusetts State College. 


Martin 8S. SHockieEy, formerly of the University 
of Kansas City (Mo.), has been appointed head of the 
department of English, Evansville (Ind.) College, to 
sueceed Ernest Van Keuren, who has resigned to ae- 
cept the chairmanship of the division of humanities 
in the undergraduate college of the University of Illi- 
nois, Navy Pier in Chicago. The following instructors 
are among those recently added to the Evansville staff : 
Charles G. Colvin, Walter A. Treece, Hastings Moore, 
and Virgil C. Bailey (mathematics), Jane Rodman 
and Cyrus L. Gunn (history), Annetta Wheeler (sec- 
retarial science), Ralph Yake! (business administra- 
tion), Mary G. Wolfe and Clarence Edwards (Eng- 
lish), Ralph W. Waterman, William W. Nation, How- 
ard R. Dill, and Alverda Rosel (music), Hans H. 
Hagemann and Thomas W. Doherty (modern lan- 
guages), Nelson Anderson, Andrew Sherockman, and 
James K. Shillington (chemistry), George F. Parker 
(philosophy and religion), James F. Sears (physies), 
Mary Jane Esche (home economies), Harold See (test- 
ing and counseling), William Hartsaw and Myron C. 
Bishop (engineering), and Harold Martin (economies). 
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PERLEY D. Baker, who has been a member of the 
staff of Norwich University (Northfield, Vt.) for 26 
years, has been named acting chairman of the depart- 
ment of chemistry to sueceed §. Francis Howard who 
has retired after 33 years of service as head of the 


department. 


CHRISTIAN O, ARNpDT, former assistant professor of 
education, Northwestern University, who served (1942- 
46) as senior specialist in Far Eastern education for 
the U. S. Office of Edueation, has been appointed pro- 
fessor of secondary education, New York University. 
Dr. Arndt will also serve as consultant for some 600 


foreign students. 


Hvuserto Row“pen, Brazilian scholar of Sao Paulo 
who translated the Bible into Portuguese, has been 
ealled to the William Frazer MeDowell chair of re 
ligion and philosophy in the College of Arts and Sci- 
ences, the American University (Washington, D. C.). 


Because of the greatly increased enrollment in the 
University of Alabama, 126 new members have been 
appointed to the staff and efforts are being made to 
obtain others. Among these appointed are: Thomas 
H. MeNeal, Wanda Cade, Leona Skelton, Olive W. 
Parsons, Stephen L. Mooney, O. B. Emerson, Whilden 
Wallace, Joe H. Gardner, Mildred B. Mitcham, Alice 
Fidler, Mrs. Knox MeMillan, Louise G. Mustin, Mrs. 
C. T. Oliver, Mrs. Farris A. Woodman, Will G. Caf- 
fey, Jr., Anna Drue Brownback, Lorena Ross, Francis 
Massa, Alma Earle Ivy, Mrs. D. Hoye Eargle, and 
Mrs. W. K. E. James (English); Raymond H. Forbes 
and Werner A. Pohle (German); John B. Smith, and 
Lois K. Slater (graphie and plastie arts); Vernon C. 
Grosse, James F. Doster, and Bernard C. Weber (his- 
tory); Walter E. Koss, Anne W. Connelly, Bessie 
Jones, William D. Chadwick, Mrs. Thomas W. Guil- 
ford, Ella C. Jones, Volena Whaley, Mary James Sut- 
tles, Sibyl Little, Jobe L. Couch, Mrs. Henry B. Foster, 
and Lily B. Powell (mathematies) ; Donald S. Strong, 
Merrill R. Goodall, Frederick O. Ogden, Andrew J. 
Noble, Samuel E. Hobbs, and Jonas Spiro (political 
science) ; Irving Alexander (psychology) ; Leo Martin 
(radio arts); Paul de Launay and Alberta Grant (Ro- 
mance languages); Anabel Dunham and Ruth Coff- 
man (speech); and Charles K. Arey, William C. Grif- 
fith, J. H. Hadley, Evelyn L. Hunt, Neva A. McCall, 
C. F. Newell, H. C. Elliott, and B. C. Mantel (edu- 


eation). 


THE following guest professors have been appointed 
at Atlanta University: Mozell C. Hill, direetor of re- 
search, Langston (Okla.) University, visiting professor 
of sociology, who will also direct a program in the 
course, Foundation of Social Science, entitled “Social 
Change in the United States.” Other visiting profes- 


sors are: Alain Locke, professor of philosophy, How- 
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ard University; Lee M. Brooks, professor of sociology, 
the University of North Carolina; Carter Goodrid 
professor of economies, Columbia University, Prank 
McAllister, Joe Jacobs, Ken Douty, and Paul Styiy 
of the Georgia Workers Edueation Service; Kimball 
Young, professor of sociology, Queens College (Flys). 
ing, N. Y.); Langston Hughes; W. B. Stubbs, Ale 
Miller, George Mitchell, and Guion Johnson, of th, 
Southern Regional Council; Ralph J. Bunche, directo;. 
division of trusteeship, United Nations; Hilda Tabs, 
professor of education, the University of Chicago; ani 
Oliver S. Loud, associate professor of physieal si. 
ences, Antioch College (Yellow Springs, Ohio). 


AMONG the many appointments reported by Louis 
ana State University early in September are the follow. 
ing: visiting professors, Gladys L. Borchers (speech 
and William Fielding Ogburn (sociology) ; associat 
professors, J. Leon Clark (social science) and Paul K. 
Rees (mathematics) ; assistant professors, P. T. Teska 
(psychology), Melvin R. Watson and Eugene Robert 
Purpus (English), George Lee Millikan and James 
Kimbrough Owen (government), Edgar L. Compere 
(chemistry), Louis Cusachs (chemical engineering), 
Robert Barney Holtman (history), Mary Bray Spence 
(social welfare), and Miller B. Clarkson (mathe- 
matics) ; and instructors, Ida Hunter Unglesby, Estelle 
Lower, and Anne Reynolds Glasgow (English), Eu- 
gene Edmond White (speech), Charles Cleland Harms 
(Romance languages), John J. Guilbeau (French and 
Spanish), Alva E. Swanson (education and principil 
of the laboratory school), Benjamin A. Tator (geog- 
raphy), Naney Jane Lucas (history), John Pipkin 
Owen (economies), James M. Owen and George W. 
Fair (accounting), Maude Cuenod (business admins- 
tration), Marion Cammack Wicht and Orvall Lews 
Phillips (mathematies), Mary Alice Herbert (books 
and libraries), and C. Dunean Blake (mechanical 


drawing). 


Euizasetn K. Winson, director of educational a 
voeational-guidance programs in the schools of Ka 
sas City, has been appointed associate professor | 
sociology, Purdue University. 


On September 19, the following assumed their post 
at Lawrence College (Appleton, Wis.) : associate pro 
fessors, Charles M. Brooks, Jr. (art and architecture 
Relis Brown (biology), William Burnet Easton, Jn 
(religion), and Craig Thompson (English) ; ssis'® 
professors, John Hicks (English), Frederick Trio 
(government), George H. G. Jones (history of art) 
James C. Stewart (mathematies), John Ford Sol 
(dramaties), George B. Walter (education), Grerhar 
Willecke (physics), and Eugene Kilinski (violin a 
director of the orchestra) ; instructors, Dorothy Bu 
ton (English), Margaret Coffey and Maxine Richar’ 
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son (physical education), G. Warren Nutter (eco- 
nomies), Marjorie Olsen (psychology), Walter M. 
Porges (history), James Purdy (Spanish), Chandler 
Rese (sociology), John Sines (basketball coach), J. J. 
Sjoblom (chemistry), and Muriel Engelland Hoile 
(voice); and special lecturers, Mrs. W. F. Raney 
(French), Mrs. W. Paul Gilbert (biology), and John 
W. Swanson (chemistry). 


Bart WARNER has been named associate professor 
political science, Ohio Wesleyan University (Dela- 
ware), and Violetta M. Halpert, instructor in English. 


Ray L. WATTERSON AND Rospert DE VorE BocHE 
were recently appointed to assistant professorships 
of zoology at the University of Chicago. Dr. Boche 
will also serve in the Institute of Radiobiology and 


Biophysics. 


Vernon C. LinGREN, formerly of Hendrix College 
(Conway, Ark.), has been appointed assistant pro- 
fessor of edueation, University of Pittsburgh. 

Epwarp M. Brooks AND KENNETH BrILu have been 


appointed to the staff of the Institute of Geophysical 
Technology, St. Louis University. Dr. Brooks, as- 


sistant professor of geophysics, will teach meteorol- 
ogy; Dr. Brill, assistant professor of geology, will 


Frederick Klein will give in- 
struction in engineering. In the School of Law, 
‘Joseph Anthony Sinelitico, Jr., will give a course in 
contracts and corporations. 


Pe 
eaen 


paleontology. 


Tue following appointments at Colgate University 
(Hamilton, N. Y.) bring the total number of the 
teaching staff to 105: assistant professors, William C. 
Askew (history), Orlo E. Childs (geology), Marion H. 
Hartshorne (philosophy), and Theodore W. Sprague 
(sociology) ; and instructors, A. Peter Ruderman and 
Allan Carter, Jr. (economies), Athel G. Unklesbay 
(geology), Oliver C. Harris (psychology), and Edward 
(. May (classies). The university also announced on 
September 28 that it has reinstated graduate work 
alter a lapse of ten years. The goal of the graduate 
curriculum, which will lead to the M.A. degree, will 
be “the development of well-rounded personalities hav- 
ing a scholarly and technical professional competence 
in their fields of study.” 


Hester A. Moran, whose appointment as director, 
School of Nursing, Druid City Hospital, Tuscaloosa 
(Ala.), was reported in ScHooL AND Soctery, Septem- 
ber 7, has accepted a post as assistant professor of 
ni and nutrition, Winthrop College (Rock Hill, 
8. C.), 


J. Dean Arpocast has been appointed assistant 
Protessor of business administration, University of 
Alaska (College). 
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EvizaBetH E. Nerr, former principal, Chilhowie 
(Va.) High School, has been appointed assistant pro- 
fessor of modern languages, Queens College (Char- 
lotte, N. C.), to sueceed the late Jo Langford. 


ErHet M. GREEN has been appointed assistant pro- 
fessor of, music, Western Michigan College of Edu- 
eation (Kalamazoo). 


THE following appointments were announced by the 
University of the South (Sewanee, Tenn.) late in 
September: John Palmer, assistant professor of Eng- 
lish and editor of the Sewanee Review; Henry Bell 
Seott, assistant professor of chemistry; John M. 
Webb, assistant professor of European history and 
polities; and instructors, Winfred P. Minter (eco- 
nomies and polities), Brinley John Rhys (English, 
and editorial assistant, Sewanee Review), Walter Me- 
Goldrick (speech, and director of dramatics), Ken- 
neth Clarke (Bible), and George L. Reynolds (mathe- 
maties). 


Tue following announcement of appointments at 
East Carolina Teachers College (Greenville) was sent 
to ScHOOL AND Society under date of August 26 by 
Dennis H. Cooke, president: James Johnson and 
Thursa Steed (physical education), Lucile H. Charles 
(English), Mrs. K. E. Brown (mathematics), Lila R. 
Gaut, Mary D. Poindexter, Nellie F. McGee, and 
Virlynne Usry (home economics), Norman Cameron 
(commerce), Paul E. Powell (industrial arts), J. O. 
Derrick (science), Elizabeth Drake (piano), Mary 
Kathryn Hudson (art), and Herbert L. Carter (band). 


B. Marian Brooks, former supervisor of musi¢ in 
the publie schools of Needham (Mass.), has been ap- 
pointed to an instructorship in foundations of edu- 
cation, Teachers College, Columbia University. Dr. 
Brooks recently completed a book, “Musie and Cul- 
ture in Contemporary America,” and is co-author with 
Harry A. Brown, former superintendent of schools, 
Needham, of “Music Education in the Elementary 
School.” The latter book was announced in ScHOOL 
AND Society, May 25, and will be reviewed at a later 


date. 


JESSIE A. WARDEN has been appointed instructor in 
textiles and clothing, University of Utah. 


Gorpon B. TreRWILLIGER has been appointed in- 
structor in music, University of Wichita (Kans.). 


GerorGe W. Linck was recently appointed instructor 
in physical education, State Teachers College (Cort- 
land, N. Y.). 


Mary CarotyN Mappen has been appointed in- 
structor in chemistry, College of St. Elizabeth 


(Convent Station, N. J.). 
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THE following instructors have been appointed be- 
cause of the increased enrollments at Bates College 
(Lewiston, Me.) : Robert E. Covell (history), Richard 
Crosby (English), Robert N. Grosse and Nicholas 
Xanthaky (economies), Alfred W. Painter (religion), 
Orville G. Robertson (physies), Elizabeth Tobias 
(physical education for women), and Mrs. Perey D. 
Wilkins (mathematics, reappointed). Beatrice E. 
Packard has been named assistant in the library; 
Edward Petro, coach of basketball and line coach of 
football; and Lester E. Smith, first full-time alumni 


secretary. 


Recent Deaths 

HEREWARD LESTER COOKE, on leave of absence from 
his post as professor of physics, Princeton University, 
died, September 30, at the age of sixty-seven years. 
Mr. Cooke, who was an authority on air surveying, 
theater acoustics, and thermionies, had served as dem- 
onstrator in physics (1902-03), MeGill University 
(Montreal), and at Princeton University as assistant 
professor of physies (1906-19) and professor (since 
1919). In 1941 he was given leave of absence because 
of ill health. 


Lucy WHEELOCK, founder (1889) and principal 
emeritus, Wheelock Kindergarten Training School 
(now Wheelock College, Boston), died, October 2, at 
the age of eighty-seven years. Dr. Wheelock was one 
of the pioneers in the training of teachers of young 
children. She was retired in 1940, just a year before 
a legislative act authorized the school to grant the B.S. 
degree in the education of teachers of nursery, kinder- 
garten, and primary grades. 


SAMUEL HENRY WHITLEY, president, East Texas 
State Teachers College (Commerce), succumbed to a 
heart attack, October 2, at the age of sixty-six years. 
Dr. Whitley had served as principal (1906-09), Mexia 
(Tex.) High School, and (1909-14), Corsicana (Tex.) 
High School; assistant superintendent of publie in- 
struction (1914-19); and dean (1919-24) and presi- 
dent (since 1924), East Texas State Teachers College. 


RautpH CARLTON JENKINS, president, Danbury 
(Conn.) State Teachers College, succumbed to a heart 
attack at the college, October 2. Dr. Jenkins, who 
was fifty-four years old at the time of his death, had 
served as assistant principal (1914-16), Burr and 
Burton Seminary (Manchester, Vt.) ; principal (1916- 
17), Black River Academy (Ludlow, Vt.); superin- 
tendent of schools (1917-20), Plymouth (Conn.); 
agent for the American Book Company (1920-22) ; 
superintendent of schools (1922-28), Putnam (Conn.) ; 
principal (1928-35), Vermont State Normal School 
(Johnson); and president (since 1935), Danbury 
State Teachers College. 
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GrorGe BurweLtL Uttey, former librarian, Ney. 
berry Library, Chicago, suecumbed to a heart attack 
October 4, at the age of sixty-nine years. Mr. Utley 
had served as assistant librarian (1899-1901), Watkin. 
son Library, Hartford (Conn.); librarian (1901-05), 
Maryland Diocesan Library, Baltimore; librarian 
(1905-11), Jacksonville (Fla.) Publie Library; secre. 
tary (1911-20), American Library Association; ang 
at the Newberry Library (1920-42). 


Amos CorNELIUS ROTHERMEL, former president, 
State Teachers College (Kutztown, Pa.), died, October 
5, at the age of eighty-two years. Dr. Rothermel had 
served as principal (1886-87), Polytechnic Academy 
(Gilbert, Pa.), and at Kutztown as professor of 
physies (1889--99) and principal and president (1899- 
1934). 


ALLEN FRENCH, president, Concord (Mass.) Anti- 
quarian Society, died, October 6, at the age of seventy- 
five years. Mr. French, who wrote the “History of 
Concord” and other books on early American history, 
had served as instructor in English (1908-13, 1919- 
20), Harvard University. 

Rosert LEMUEL SACKETT, dean emeritus, School of 
Engineering, the Pennsylvania State College, died, 
October 6. Dr. Sackett, who was seventy-nine years 
old at the time of his death, had served as assistant 
professor of mathematics (1891-96), Earlham College 
(Richmond, Ind.) ; professor of applied mathematies 
and astronomy (1896-1907) and professor of bhy- 
draulie engineering (1907-15), Purdue University; 
and dean, School of Engineering, and director of engi- 
neering extension and the Experiment Station (1915 
37), the Pennsylvania State College. 


Education in the Magazines 

Frances McSray Apams, an American journalist 
who served for two years as radio representative 0! 
the Office of Inter-American Affairs in Ecuador and 
as consultant to the Inter-American Educational Foun- 
dation for the special courses in school health, has 
contributed an article, “School Health in Ecuador,” 
to the October number of Survey Graphic. In this, 
Mrs. Adams describes the success of the efforts of the 
foundation in training teachers in new ways of think- 
ing, planning, and working together to combat igno- 


rance and disease. 


Other Items 

Harvey C. Hansen, University of Oklahoma, has 
sent the following to ScHooL AND SOCIETY: “In the 
belief that most of your readers are not cognizanl 
of certain attributes of the normal probability curve, 
I am submitting the following definition, found on 4” 
examination paper handed in by a graduate student. 
The italics are mine. ‘The normal eurve is 4 bell 
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shaped figure rising from a base line bulging high 
forming an upside-down U then gradually lowering 
with the same degree of fleetness that it rose, though 
‘t never completely touches the base line at any point 


but comes very close on either side.’ ” 


Tue Arts Bureau of Gartner and Bender, Inc., an- 
nounces the publication of the following booklets: “A 


Shorter Papers. 
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New Field Beckons the American Artist”; “The Lan- 
guage of Greeting Cards”; “The Greeting Card: Mir- 
ror of American Life”; “The Greeting Card: Child 
of the Graphic Arts.” Requests for the booklets, 
which are free, may be addressed to Julia Pritchard, 
managing director, The Arts Bureau of Gartner and 
Bender, Inc., 510 Madison Avenue, New York 22. 





VOLUNTEER WORK—ITS RELATION TO 
EDUCATION 

THERE are in America today millions of citizens of 
all ages who have done some kind of volunteer work 
fora common eause. This movement, under a banner 
of “War” has social and personal implications worthy 
of consideration by educators. Socially it brought a 
cohesion to America which, while it lasted, demon- 
strated how sizable jobs such as rationing, civilian 
defense, semiprofessional-nursing service, ete., can be 
enthusiastically and efficiently carried out. It is wise 
to say “while it lasted,” because we have no proof 
that under a banner of “Peace” any such efficiency or 
enthusiasm ean be maintained. Personally, this move- 
ment gave to individuals a feeling of accomplishment 
above immediate selfish interest and outside the rules 
of profit making. Society and people are stronger 
because of this movement of volunteer work. This is 
seen at present in the improved methods of attacking 
community problems, and it is seen by service-agency 
leaders in the eyes and words of workers who are 
asking for more and as vital volunteer work ahead. 

Those who see the future as a great opportunity 
because of the aceumulation of invention, work skills, 
and world political know-how must also take into 
account the great potential good that lies in the habits 
and inclinations developed within millions of citizens 
for volunteer work. The nourishment of this volun- 
teer-work spirit needs to receive the attention of edu-. 
cators, community leaders, and psychologists. If we 
can save it, it may be one of the elements in modern 
society that will prevent an unbalanced rise of self- 
interest that may earry us all into ways of acquisitive 
and unreasonable individualism. 

Edueators planning the future direction of school 
programs do not wish to stand aside and see all of 
this volunteer work under the complete dominance of 
out-of-school agencies. Such real service is one of the 
best phases of citizenship education. Realistic edu- 
‘ators know very well that the life within educational 
institutions alone ean never supply full opportunities 
‘or volunteer work for the great number of mature 
and immature students. They will turn to agencies 
‘uch as Seouting, American Red Cross, American 


Women’s Volunteer Service and government to work 
out co-operative activities which contribute to good 
education. Educators must always be in a position to 


select agencies through which to guide their program, 


but select and guide they must if they are serious 


about having students participate in real and signifi- 
cant service. 

The agencies that carried out programs with trained 
volunteers have, even in the midst of wartime pres- 
sures, felt the need of close co-operation with schools 
and colleges, as well as of setting up unprecedented 
educational programs of their own. No greater out- 
of-school educational program has existed in any part 
of the world than was established in America in the 
early days of the war. Agencies using volunteers 
became educational institutions, as did the Army and 
the Navy, and for the same purpose: to train effi- 
ciently and quickly workers for a job, the purpose of 
which was beyond self and family—a job for the com- 
munity, the nation, the world. Schools that are con- 
scious of their social responsibility share the same 
purposes in education as these agencies and need to 
develop for teachers and pupils the programs that 
really serve social needs. 

School administrators will say that there is no lack 
of opportunity in this respect and will easily cite the 
number of ealls to offices of education by outside 
They recognize their responsibility in pro- 
The picture 


agencies. 
tecting pupils from possible exploitation. 
often given shows the school as a eastle, the agency 
as the attacker, and the superintendent as the armored 
protector. Agencies, too, because of their clear 
understanding of the need for action, often become 
impatient with the school, thinking that educators 
generally tend to complicate relatively simple prob- 
lems with educational theories. 

If we, as edueators, both in school and out, give 
to our students opportunities for volunteer work, then 
we must so influence the operation of the public-ser- 
This 
will take joint planning between the school and the 
service agency. Agencies need and will welcome the 
help of the schools in such planning, for it will in the 


vice agencies as to make the activities educative. 
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long run prepare great bodies of citizens to carry on 
Edueators should 
well-planned educational program that 


the spirit and work of the agency. 
welcome a 
builds efficient citizens. 

Without planning, the evidence of misguidance is 
striking. Youth will serve; we know that. And we 
know that youth, following the sweetest player of 
tunes, has marched with a gleam of service in their 
eyes straight into the mountain cavern of Fascism. 
Too often, because selfish men in foreign countries 
have in a sinister manner planned to mislead youth, 
American leaders feel that any plan, no matter how 
well conceived, will be bad; and youth is not offered 
the leadership of those best equipped to lead. 

Those concerned with the total educational field 
would like to see educators, in the midst of all the 
present clamor for more and better technical educa- 
tion, raise a clear note for the maintaining in our 
society of a large part of this volunteer-service habit 
and spirit so stimulated by the war effort. The initia- 
tive for this planning must come from the educators 
themselves and not from the out-of-school agencies. 
These agencies have felt the need of co-operating with 
the schools so strongly that moves on their part are 
often interpreted as being made simply in self-interest 
rather than with the pupil’s welfare the dominating 
motive. School leaders have been on the defensive 
because of inadequate planning on their own part for 
the use of outside agencies in their educational pro- 
erams.,. 

Kdueation for volunteer service, the same as any 
other aspect of education, needs to be planned and 
evaluated by those who know. For this reason, it 
seems to be wise for state departments of education 
and county, municipal, and professional groups to 
diseuss, formulate, and recommend to their respective 


Books... 
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boards of education policies that will make it possible 
to take advantage of opportunities presented to the 
schools by outside agencies. The relationship of the 
volunteer programs in a community to publie eduea. 
tion should be the study of professional schools of 
education. This would mean taking up the good work 
of those who previous to the war were promoting 
closer relations between school and community, and 
giving practical guidance in voluntary community ser- 
vice. Units of work pointing out the possible oppor- 
tunities in the community for volunteer service should 
be placed in the curriculum courses, both in teachers 
colleges and graduate schools of education. 

As a professional group teachers and school ad- 
ministrators are now very active in the programs of 
these voluntary organizations, and during the war 
their record was enviable. They gave and are giving 
their own voluntary service and their excellent pro- 
fessional guidance. The need now is to devise methods 
whereby we can guide the general student bodies into 
this practical education for wide volunteer service. 

Early action to direct such a program in schools, 
colleges, and in adult education is necessary in order 
to take advantage of the potential interest and good 
habits of large numbers of citizens. Quick action is 
needed also to take advantage of the organization 
set-up based on experience accumulated by wartime 
activities. Naturally no one would rightly expect the 
scope of a peacetime program or organization to be as 
large as that promoted during the war. We do have 
a big challenge, however, in directing many of these 
programs to meet the peacetime need of practical edu- 
cation for citizenship. 

Earu K. PecKHAM 

AMERICAN RED CROSS, 

PaciFic AREA, 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF, 





LANGUAGE AND MYTH 
By Ernst CASSIRER. 
Pp. x + 99. 


Language and Myth. Trans- 
lated by Susanne K. Langer. 
1946. $2.00. 


Ernst Cassirer has set for himself the definite goal 


Harper 


and Brothers. 


of demonstrating that language furnishes a key to the 
problem of the development of religious, philosophical, 
and historical ideas. Besides this, he furnishes an an- 
swer to the questions: “Why study language? What 
is the value of philology?” 

Mythology gives an account of man’s orderly prog- 
ress to a knowledge of the Eternal. First come the 
fleeting emotions inspired by 
Then the “special gods” 


“momentary deities,” 


some unusual experience. 


are revealed to man as the deities to whom he turns 
for the special needs of his primitive life. This spe 
cial deity is developed by the Romans as a “functional 
god,” who may preside over the various agricultural 
processes, plowing, sowing, cultivating, and harvesting. 

With a wealth of illustrations drawn from language 
and folklore, the author shows how the different world 
conceptions are embodied in the languages of mal 
kind. In Greek the moon is the Measuring One, 
Latin the Shining One, and in Sanskrit the elephant 
may be called the Twice Drinker or the Two-Tuske’ 
One or the Handed One. Language does not simply 
describe objects, but it reflects the varying conception 
rising from various minds. 
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But language not only records ideas, it creates ideas. 
The author’s diseussion of the New Testament text, 
“Where two or three are gathered together in my 
name, there am I in the midst of them,” makes clear 
that the word “name” is to be understood as a symbol 
of the divine presence. This is a subject which in- 
sites further research since virtually every name in 
the Old and the New Testament has symbolical value. 







And this was true of all myths and all languages, 
ys is made elear by a quotation from Herder: “The 
driving storm, the gentle zephyr, the clear fountain 
and the mighty oeean—their whole mythology lies in 
those treasure-troves, in the words and names of the 
ancient languages; and the earliest dictionary was thus 









1) ” 
a sounding pantheon. 


“ 





Language also makes clear the steps in the progress 
toward “pure monotheism of which Goethe remarked 
that it is always uplifting beeause the belief in the one 
and only God makes man aware of his inner unity.” 









None of the beauty of the German original is lost 
in the masterly translation of Mrs. Susanne K. Langer. 
The greatest value of this book lies in the fact that it 
makes clear that the languages of mankind furnish 
me of the best records of progress in the field of 







hilosophy and religion. 





H. §S. FIcKE 





DEPARTMENT OF ENGLISH, 
UNIVERSITY OF DUBUQUE, 
DuBUQqUE, IowA 









PREPARATION FOR THE REGENTS’ 
EXAMINATIONS 

The Social Studies Review Book: For High Schools. 
By Bernarp J. FLEMING, KATHLEEN EK. Frasca, 
LAWRENCE J. MANNION, and Austin S. Mourpuy. 
New York: The Declan X. McMullen Company, 
146. vit+313 pages. $0.93 net to schools. 

Tue New York State Education Department, better 
(but not affectionately) known as the Regents, ad- 
uisters uniform examinations, better (but 
careely more affectionately) known as the Regents, 
ful-annually to all high-school students pursuing key 
ubjects. To prepare their students for this ordeal, 
hany teachers abandon the regular textbook in favor 
‘a special booklet containing a review of the subject 
tid @ reprint of recent Regents’ examinations. The 
eucral practice is to begin the review about four to 
x Weeks in advanee of the big test, although some 
, chers start Regents preparation as early as the first 
ay of the term, 
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The review book under the multiple authorship of 
Fleming et al. is unique in that it presents several sub- 
jects rather than the customary one. Thus, the stu- 
dent can be simultaneously prepared, and under one 
cover, for the examinations in economics, world his- 
tory, American history, and American problems. 

The text proper is composed in the outline-essay 
form. There is no trace of pleading or bias; the tone 
of the entire book is objective. The reader need but 
to glance at the treatment of the Reformation, religion 
in Russia, and the Spanish Civil War, to mention a 
few examples, to be convinced of the fair viewpoint 
pervading the volume. (The publishers announce on 
the inside of the front cover that subsequent editions 
will contain additional passages which reflect a theo- 
logical slant.) 

The appendix contains a list of the significant deci- 
sions of the Supreme Court, lists of outstanding 
figures in the United States and in other countries, a 
glossary of terms, and a number of Regents’ examina- 
tions in American history and world backgrounds. A 
special feature is the inclusion of scaled answers to 
essay questions, as graded by the examiners of the 
New York State Education Department. 

The authors represent four institutions, two see- 
ondary and two collegiate. Mr. Fleming is chairman 
of the social studies department, Cardinal Hayes High 
School, New York City; Miss Frasea is instructor 
in social studies, Tenafly (N. J.) High School; Pro- 
fessor Mannion is head of the department of history 
and social studies, School of Edueation, Fordham 
University; and Mr. Murphy is instructor in eco- 
nomics, Georgetown University. 

“The Social Studies Review Book” provides a 
satisfactory review of the subject matter it covers, 
and may be used even in schools which are not haunted 
by semi-annual Regents’ tests. 


Wituiam W. BricKMAN 
THE Bronx, NEW YorK CITY 
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ARBER, AGNES (translator). Goethe’s Botany. Pp. 124. 
Chronica Botanica Co., Waltham, Mass. and G. E. 
Stechert and Company, New York City. 1946. $2.00. 
This booklet forms No. 2, Vol. 10 of Chronica Botanica 
(pp. 63-126), edited by Frans Verdoorn, and comprises 
“The Metamorphosis of Plants’ (1790) and Tobler’s “Ode 
to Nature” (1782). 













UY E. SNAV 








TRUSTEES OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF EDUCATION, INC. 
ALEXANDER J. STODDARD, Superintendent of Schools, Philadelphia, Chairman. 
WILLARD E. GIVENS, Secretary, National Education Association 

PA HENRY W. HOLMES, Professor of Education and former Dean, Graduate School of Education, Harvard University 
UL KLAPPER, President, Queens College, Flushing, N. Y. RAYMOND WALTERS, President, the University of Cincinnati 
ELY, Executive Director, Association of American Colleges 
GEORGE D. STODDARD, President, University of Illinois 
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BUTLER, FRANK A. Improvement of Teaching in Secon- 
dary Schools. Pp. 399. University of Chicago Press. 
1946. $3.50. 

First published in 1939, this revised edition re-emphasizes 
and reinforces the principles originally stressed with new 
examples and illustrations. Indexed. 


Civic Education for the Foreign-Born in the United 
States. Pp. 80. U.S. Department of Justice, Frank- 
lin Trust Bldg., Philadelphia. 1946. 

Prepared at the request of the president of the American 
Association of Administrators in order to place before that 
association and others the important educational work yet 
to be done 

* 


DAvis, FrepericK B. Item-Analysis Data: Their Com- 
putation, Interpretation, and Use in Test Construction. 
Harvard Education Papers, No. 2. Pp. 42. Graduate 
School of Education, Harvard University. 1946. 75¢. 
Publication of the bulletin was made possible by a grant 
from the Cooperative Test Service through the Committee 
on Measurement and Guidance, ACE. 


IRELAND, DwicHt B. Annual Report of the Superinten- 
dent of Schools. Pp. 145. Board of Education, Bir- 
mingham (Mich.) Public Schools. 1946. 


MALONEY, A. H. Amber Gold: An Adventure in Auto- 
biography. Pp. 448. Meador Publishing Company, 
324 Newbury St., Boston 15. 1946. $2.50. 

The author, who came to the United States from Trinidad 
to complete his education in American universities, is now 
head of the department of pharmacology at Howard Uni- 
versity. 

6 


MorGan, Joy EumMer (arranged by). Our Profession 
Glorious. (Personal Growth Leaflet, No. 161). Pp. 
16. NEA, Washington 6. 1946. 


A Plan for Universal Military Training. Pp. 21. Public 
Relations Division, War Department. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25. 1946. 


Ricu, ARTHUR LOwNDES. Lowell Mason. Pp. 224. Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press. 1946. $3.00. 
This biography contains a bibliography and complete cata- 
logue of Loweli Mason’s writings. To be reviewed later by 
William W. Brickman. 
* 


SHARPE, RUSSELL, et al. Financial Assistance for College 
Students. American Council on Education Studies, 
Series VI, Student Personnel Work, No. 7, Vol. X. Pp. 
113. Published by the council, Washington 6. 1946. 
$1.00. 

Presents the point of view of the Committee on Student 
Personnel Work, é.e., that major emphasis must be placed 
on helping needy students work out a personal financial 
program permitting them to benefit from all phases of col- 
lege life. 

e 

SPINGARN, JEROME H. ‘‘Radio Is Yours.’’ Public 
Affairs Pamphlet, No. 121. Pp. 31. Public Affairs 
Committee, Inc., 22 E. 38th St., New York 16. 1946. 
10¢. 

The brochure offers suggestions for action by which radio 
listeners may demand better programs. 


WHitTr, LESLIE A., ARTHUR C. PARKER, AND BERNHARD J. 

STerN. Lewis Henry Morgan—Class of 1840. Union 
Worthies, Number One. Pp. 24. Union College, 
Schenectady, N. Y. 1946. 
The college hopes to publish one issue of “Union Worthies” 
each year in connection with a symposium or anniversary 
celebration, rotating the subjects chosen among the di- 
visions of humanities, social studies, sciences, and en- 
gineering. 
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The PERRY PICTURES 


Used for nearly fifty years in schools all over 
the world as a basis for art study courses, 


Attractive—Educational—lInexpensive 
but not cheap. 
TWO CENT SIZE, 
54x 8, for 30 or more. 


ONE CENT SIZE, 
3 x 34, for 60 or more, 


Assorted as 
desired, 


Beautiful sepia reproduc. | 
tions of the world’s great 
paintings; also pictures 
on history, geography, lit- 
erature, poets, presidents, | 





Reynolds 
Age of Innocence ete. 

Send 60 cents TODAY for a selection of 30 art 
subjects, each 54x 8; or 30 Madonnas; or 30 for 
Christmas. You will be pleased with them. 
64-page Catalogue, with 1600 miniature illustrations 
in it, for FIFTEEN cents. 


The Perry Pictures Company, 
Box 44, Malden, Massachusetts. 














THE TUITION PLAN 





The method by which more than 250 
schools and colleges grant the conveni- 
ence of monthly payments while they 
receive their tuition and other fees in 
full at the beginning of the term. 


The Tuition Plan increases enroll- 
ments, reduces bookkeeping, and en- 
hances good will. 


A descriptive brochure will be sent 
to schools and colleges promptly upon 
request. 





THE TUITION PLAN, INC. 
424 Madison Ave. New York 17, N. Y. 
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